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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES.—xXI. 


HE complaint is widespread that it is impossible to secure satisfac- 

tory results, no matter what one’s furniture may be, in houses 
devoid of any architectural advantages. A recent book upon 

house decoration claims very justly that the modern architect, as 

a class, devotes himself to the exterior effects and bothers his head but 
little about the room proportions and the proper balancing of windows 
and doors, and even less about the interior woodwork. The great archi- 
tects of the past were not above such careful details, and designed the 
interior appearance of the room, the door paneling and window casings, 
and even the hardware, with as great care as they devoted to the facade. 
In such houses, as has often been asserted, only the necessary furniture 
was used, and it was not employed, as is often now the case, to hide and 
distract attention from utterly commonplace or bad interior architecture. 

How many good architects have lost heart and hope by the other 
side of the question, history can never record; but it must be a galling 
thing indeed to devote one’s best inspiration to the construction of a 
really worthy house only to have it ruined by the atrocious furniture 
which the owner or the tenant may see fit to install. 

The rarity of the combination of good furniture with good architec- 
ture is so great that a truly successful house is often to be found only 
after long and diligent search. 

The residence of Mr. F. E. Abbott, in Cleveland, designed by Mr. 
Alfred Hoyt Granger, seems to be a useful example of what can be 
accomplished by a happy association of these two elements. It is 
simple, artistic, and livable, and, though costing comparatively but a 
small amount—seven thousand dollars, completely decorated—it has 
lessons which every one may study with effect. 

The house is only forty-five by forty-two feet, and is covered entirely 
with shingles. These are stained a deep red, while the window sash 
and other trimmings are white, and the blinds are green. This is a 
good beginning. To the left of the entrance is the morning-room, 
which, in a measure, takes the place of the conventional ‘‘reception- 
room,’’ and the still more antiquated ‘‘parlor.’’ This room is twelve by 
fourteen feet, hung with striped paper, apple-green in effect, with 
wreaths of flowers in which old rose predominates. The ceiling har- 
monizes with the rose of the flowers. 

The woodwork is white, and under the architect’s hands becomes 
quite a feature. The mantel, the heavy window sash, the wainscoted 
seats beside the fireplace, the cornice, and the beam, with its supporting 
columns across the end of the room, are all made features and are 
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The walls are covered with an old rose paper, costing, it is not unfair 
to say, thirty-five cents a roll. The ceiling is of old rose cartridge paper. 
There is a cornice of wood here also, helping to give the idea that the 
ceiling is well supported. 

The furniture is partially of mahogany with some wicker chairs 
added ; these are of the plainer sort, and one can be quite sure are neither 
gilded nor ornamented with pink satin bows. 

There is a comfortable broad window seat with an upholstered 
cushion. The wide fireplace, andirons, and, above all, the basket con- 
taining real wood are essential features of the room. The student lamp, 
though not perhaps in shape the most perfect in design, is still so 





THE STAIRCASE ALCOVE. 


pre-eminent as a light-giver and so good in color, when of brass or cop- 
per, as always to give to a room an element of practical usefulness. 
The white curtains with their crisp valances are again in evidence. 
Quite unique, in a way, is the absence of stuff curtains of any kind. 
The dining-room is the most attractive room of them all. With mahog- 
any furniture of the simpler kind, a bold blue-and-white paper on 
the walls, and again an abundance of the white woodwork, one can easily 
realize the cheerfulness of the effect. Much is made of the row of high 
windows over the sideboard, and the heavily mullioned sash helps to 
furnish the whole room. In the corner is a high closet for cups and 
rare plates, while overhead a shelf is provided for Delft and Chinese 
blue-and-white plates and other odd bits of good china’and glass. The 
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chest before the low windows is of black oak. The curtains here are 
blue-and-white cretonne, and are again hung in the ruffled form with 
gathered valance. Altogether it makes a very successful little house, 
with suggestions in almost every room that can be used to advantage 
by those about to build or alter their own houses. When it is realized 
that the living-room is as large as seventeen by twenty-three and the 
dining-room seventeen by nineteen feet, it will be quite apparent that a 
similarly attractive house, but with smaller rooms, could be constructed 
for a still less sum, reasonable enough though this may seem to many. 
The furniture, of course, frequently consists of old pieces, heirlooms 
of the family, but much of it, as in the living-room, is not beyond the 
reach of any one. The house, in fact, does not depend for its effects 





THE HALL. 


upon its furniture, good though most of it seems to be, but rather upon 
its architectural proportions, the treatment of its trim and window 
sash, and upon the very well selected wall-papers that have been used. 
These, in color and design, are most commendable, and here, as every- 
where, influence the final effect far beyond their relative proportion 
of cost. The curtain arrangement is also to be emphasized; it is cer- 
tainly very far from expensive, and yet unquestionably satisfactory, 
though but little used. Such neglect of a pleasing old-time custom is 
another evidence of the perverse blindness of people to the picturesque 
things constantly brought to their notice, and partly, also, of their slav- 
ish following of the prevailing fashions. 
THOMAS CORNWALL. 
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DELFT WARE. 


T was natural that the Dutch settlers of New Netherland, now New 
| York, should have more pottery and porcelain than the English 
colonists of New England and Virginia; for not only was the manu- 
facture of Holland Delft of considerable importance at the date of 
the Dutch emigration to America, but Holland had also, at that time, a 
large Oriental trade and there was much importation of porcelain. Hence, 
we find in the inventories of the estates of early residents of New Amster- 
dam (now New York City), and Fort Orange (now Albany), comparatively 
frequent references to earthenware and porcelain. For instance, Mayor 
Francis Rombout died in New York in 1690. He had a cupboard filled 
with earthenware and ‘‘purslin;’’ there were twenty-six earthen dishes, 
twelve earthen ‘‘cupps,’’ six earthen ‘‘juggs,’’ six “‘purslin cupps,’’ six 
‘‘purslin dishes,’’ several earthen pots. Doubtless this ‘‘purslin’’ was 
Delft. The lists of early sales and early inventories in Fort Orange are 
still on record; in them earthenware appears; it is scarcely ever found 
in New England inventories of the same date. There are still in exist- 
ence, owned by old New York families, pieces of Delft ware said to have 
come to America in the first ships with the first Dutch emigrants. In 
Albany, in 1886, at the Bi-Centennial Loan Collection, the Ten Broecks, 
Gansevoorts and Bleeckers displayed fine pieces of old Delft. 
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There are those who doubt that these pieces of Delft ware found in 
New York are as old as the dates assigned to them. They point out the 
fact that until the eighteenth century the production of the Delft facto- 
ries was limited to magnificent state-pieces, such as vast jars, great 
plaques for hanging, pictures, ete.; that only the wealthiest and most 
_ aristocratic persons owned them; that Dutch paintings of that date dis- 
cover no general household use of Delft ware; still the American owners 
are positive of the antiquity of their pieces of Delft ware. 

That Delft was not very highly prized by the descendants of the early 
Dutch may be shown by many an inventory; for instance, the tableware 
of John Lefferts of Flatbush in 1792 consisted of twenty-five pewter 
plates worth a shilling apiece; nine pewter dishes worth five shillings 
each, some china cups and saucers, and earthen dishes and plates; 
while his twenty-seven Delft plates were valued at but half a shilling 
each. On Long Island many pieces of fine old Delft have been found; 
portions of dinner services, garnitures of vases and posy-holders. In 
Connecticut old Delft is occasionally found, sometimes with Dutch in- 
scriptions; this shows the constant Dutch trade with the Connecticut 
plantations. 

The most familiar decorations on old Delft plates and dishes, espe- 
cially those of large size, are the two peacock designs; a side view of the 
bird and a full front view, with the encircling tail outspread. Both are 
strongly conventionalized, and the latter is scarcely recognizable as a 
peacock. Baskets of flowers form another design. The vases often 
show Dutch landscapes and figures. ‘‘Musical plates,’’ bearing designs 
of musical instruments or a few bars of song and dance music, are rare 
in America. Some of these have inscriptions or mottoes or short rhymes 
in Dutch or French; often the mottoes and rhymes have such an extreme 
équivoque that these pieces of Delft would scarcely be in demand for dis- 
creet domestic use. I am told there is a fine collection of these musical 
plates owned by a collector in New York, a well-known patron of the 
theater and arts, but I have never seen it. 

Delft apothecary-jars, or gallipots, are interesting to all collectors. 
They are the ‘‘sirroop-pots’’ of Dutch museums. They are about eight 
or ten inches in height, globose in shape, sometimes with a spreading 
base. They have usually a short spout at one side and a knob-like or 
looped handle. They are usually decorated in blue, with coarse designs 
of flowers, fruit, cherubs, scrolls, ete., and bear the abbreviated names 
of drugs. When the Dutch apothecaries used these jars a century ago, 
they covered the top with tightly-tied oilskin, and poured the liquid 
medicines from the spout, which was kept corked when not in use. 
These gallipots are highly decorative in shape, and form satisfactory 
mantel and cabinet pieces, but they have never looked anywhere more 
alluring to me than when I saw a row of them high up on the top shelf 
of an old Connecticut drug-shop; for their dust and disuse proved to me 
their ignoble repute and the indifference of their owner, and made them 
an easy purchase. 

In the Boston News-Letter of June 11, 1716, is an advertisement of 
‘Fine Holland Tile.’’ Other notices of the sales of ‘‘Dutch Tile for 
Chimney”’ and ‘‘Delft Tile’ follow with comparative frequency; and 
the tiles were certainly cheap enough, only three to four dollars a dozen. 
Nevertheless, they are now but rarely found in old American homes. 
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Benjamin Franklin wrote to a friend in 1773, that Dutch tiles abounded 
in America, but were wretchedly decorated with scriptural designs; and 
he proposed instead sets of tiles printed with pictures entitled, ‘‘Moral 
Virtues Delineated,’’ which would constantly instill high moral lessons 
to children as they sat by the chimney corner. In New York and Penn- 
sylvania tiled fireplaces were more universal than in New England. I 
have the tiles taken from the old Schermerhorn house, torn down in 
Brooklyn in 1895. The house was over two centuries old. Each fire- 
place had more than two hundred tiles set in it. The scriptural scenes 
on these’ are chiefly from the Old Testament, several from the Apoc- 
rypha. The biblical figures are all discreetly attired in Dutch costume, 
and in one Lazarus is leaving his 
tomb, triumphantly waving the flag 
of the Netherlands. 

I have not found in American 
homes any of the grotesque, curi- 
ous, and lovely forms of Delft 
faience which were produced in 
such vast numbers in Holland 
about a century ago. These were 
violins, bouquet-holders, foot- 
stones, bird-cages, heater-stands, 
animals and birds, beer - pots, 
baskets, and even marriage-certifi- 
cates and other unusual things. 

The chief seat of these potter- 
ies was the town of Delft. It gave 
its name to all common domestic 
pottery and stoneware in the word 
‘‘Delf,’’? just as the name of the 
country China has become synony- 
mous with porcelain. The factor- 
ies were called by a hundred fan- 
ciful names, such as ‘‘The Gilded 
Boat,’’ ‘‘The Three Porcelain Bar- 
rels,’’ ‘‘The Porcelain Hatchet,’’ 
“The Gilded Flowerpot,’’ ‘The 
Double Pitcher.’’ 

By the early part of this cen- 
tury the vast and cheap supply of 

‘ons sot Olen Sik. English pottery and porcelain be- 
gan to tell surely upon the pro- 

duction of Delft, and one by one the Dutch factories became extinct. In 
1850 a single survivor, the brilliant ‘‘Porcelain Flask,’’ that had flourished 
and been the glory of Holland for two centuries, still turned out a few fine 
pieces. Ten years later its historic ovens were ignominiously used for 
baking brick. But a revival was sure to come; aad with the universal 
interest awakened in all art-productions by the Paris and Chicago Expo- 
sitions, and with the craze for china collecting which has prevailed for 
the past decade, and the love of everything that is Dutch, the manufac- 
ture of Delft has again sprung into life, with shapes and decorations 
modeled on the fine pieces of old. Thus all the Delft we see is new—fire- 
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new—or unmistakably 
old. There are few pieces 
of intermediate ages. 

I have fifty or sixty 
pieces of old Delft which 
I have owned for many 
years. There are garni- 
tures of vases, sugar- 
boxes, tea-caddies, large 
dishes, small plates; 
among them all there are 
few that bear stamps or 
marks. And among these 
few stamps or marks 
there is none that is ex- 
actly like any of those 
given in any book or list 
of china-marks. One is, 
I think, P. V.D., for 
Pieter van Doorne, date 
1764. Another a conven- 
tional rosette similar to 
the one known as ‘‘The 





BLUE-AND-WHITE PLATE. 


Rose,’’ the mark of Dirck van der Does, also about 1760; the other 
ones are unassignable initials and numbers, not like any of the hun- 


dred and thirty or more known Delft stamps. 


Individual Dutch 


decorators often placed their initials on Delft ware, not the initials 
of the china factory or manufacturer that made the ware, hence 





GREEN-AND-WHITE PLATE. 


the variety is infinite. 
Oriental marks were also 
copied. My largest dish, 
of peacock design, has 
a blurred mark which is 
evidently an axe, though 
longer in handle than 
any given in china-lists. 
It is, therefore, probably 
made by Justus Brouner 
in 1765. These old Delft 
pieces are infinitely more 
artistic and beautiful 
than the vast array of 
modern Delft that now 
crowds the shelves of 
our china dealers and 
departmental dry-goods 
shops. Even high up 
on the wall, an old piece 
would never be mistaken 
foranewone. The blue 
of the decoration is much 
duller in the old ware, 
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and more artistic in effect; the designs are not so sharply outlined nor 
so machine-made in effect; in fact, the difference between old and new 
Delft is precisely the same as the difference between an old piece of 
hand-spun, hand-woven linen, irregularly embroidered by hand with 
home-dyed blue crewels, and a smart piece of shiny modern glazed 
linen, machine-embroidered with an even pattern in bright blue ani- 
line dyes. 

The universal excellence of all old Delft pieces may be owing to the 
establishment of a high standard of work by the Guild of St. Luc. This 
association of faience manufacturers and art workers was recorded in 
1611. All workers were obliged to submit satisfactory proofs of their 
skill before admission to the guild. By 1660 it controlled the town, 
being devoted to all public-spirited and philanthropic work, as well as 
to forwarding the interests of trade and advancing standards. 

The first Oriental porcelains brought to Holland were blue and white. 
Naturally the Dutch potters copy ing made blue and white ware, too. 

By far the greater number of pieces of Delft are decorated simply in 
blue; many of the best Dutch china-decorators refused to use any color 
but blue. Occasional pieces have touches of orange, or even brown and 
green. When these polychrome plates are handsome they are a delight 
to our color-sense, but like the little girl with the curl, ‘‘when they are 
bad they are horrid.’’ 

It is interesting to note that the general aptitude for trading and 
business, shown so wonderfully and universally two centuries ago by 
Dutch dames in America and Holland, did not desert them when they 
entered into the manufacture of Delft ware. A large number of women 
directed factories, but were not admitted into the guild as faience-mak- 
ers, but as faience-sellers, winkelhousteren. Beautiful specimens exist 
of the productions of these women, notably the splendid pieces from 
the factories of Barbara Rottenel and Amerensie van Kessel. 

ALICE MORSE EARLE. 





RED AND GREEN ON CREAM-COLORED PLATE. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF BOOKBINDING. 


T is frequently a matter of wonder to the uninitiated why there 
| seems to be nowadays so great an interest in bookbinding, and ' 
how there can be enough in the subject to warrant the foundation 
of such clubs as the Grolier, of New York, and the Caxton, of 
Chicago. When these people wander into the back of a book-shop and 
covet a volume behind glass cases, their eagerness is usually much 
dampened upon being told that it will cost them frequently as much as 
twenty dollars to secure the one book. This is because few people 
clearly understand the difference between commercial binding, those 
ordinarily sold with the books, and hand-bound volumes that are the 
hobby of book collectors. 

Technically, ‘‘forwarding’’ consists of the actual binding—that is the 
covering of boards with leather, cloth, or paper, and the enclosing within 
of the sheets which have previously been sewn together. This process 
is very similar in the making of commercial and of hand-bound vol- 
d umes, only being done with much greater care in the latter case. 

It is when the ‘‘finishing’’ is considered that the great difference is 
developed, and the artistic and pecuniary value is so greatly enhanced. 
‘‘Finishing’”’ simply means decorating the outside covers, and often the 
inside as well. Commercially, it consists in making one or more brass 
dies, which are then placed in a machine through which the covers pass 
by the hundred and by the thousand, to be stamped and ‘‘finished’’ 
like hand-bills or posters. The design may be on the very best lines ; 
frequently of late years it is a copy of some of the famous hand-tooled 
designs of the past, and there is no question but that the last five years 
have seen an advance in this form of binding unequaled heretofore. 

This is a machine process, however, having all the defects of rigidity 
and sameness, which is the best a machine can do for us. The “ finish- 
ing’’ is also done before the book itself is encased and seems, to the 
warped imagination of the collector, to lose that intimate association 





with the character of the contents, which it is claimed comes of the more 
laborious process upon the binding already holding within its protection, 
the story and its secret. 

The ‘‘hand-finished’’ volume is treated differently. After being more 
carefully sewn and encased within its leather sides, the binder proceeds 
to design his cover. He may do this on paper first, and prick it through 
upon his book, or he may, if very confident of his powers, proceed 
directly upon the book itself. The most famous binders of old used the 
finest ‘‘tools.’’ ‘‘Tools,’’ from whence comes the word ‘‘hand-tooled,”’ 
is the name for the small instrument upon whose point is cut the design 
to be impressed upon the leather. These tool designs may, frequently 
do, consist only of a short line, a curved line, and a dot, and by skil- 
fully employing them together, the craftsman can build up the most 
elaborate designs. More often, however, the simpler forms, such as 
small circles, leaves, and rosettes, are also included; while at other 
times the binder makes special tools to facilitate the carrying out of 
his work. 

The great elasticity of this method is apparent, allowing, as it does, 
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for an infinite amount of personal expression on the part of the work- 
man. Each hand-tooled volume is a work of art in itself. It is nota 
copy, nor a replica, but an original. The same difference exists between 
a pen-and-ink drawing by a great artist, and the zinc-etching which 
reproduces it by the thousands in the weekly journal. Through the 
influence of the clubs before-mentioned and their exhibits, the binding 
of books is gradually assuming the same status as an amateur craft as 
wood-carving or metal work. It is an employment having many fasci- 
nating sides and into which one may just dip, or which is deep enough to 
warrant a headlong plunge. Like all beginnings, it should be approached 
at first in the simplest manner, and the more quickly direct results can 
be achieved the more surely will its charms fasten upon one. 

As every one has old books from which the covers have been torn, 
or magazines which are worth preserving, the following elemental 
method of covering them neatly may be appreciated : 

Two stout pieces of cardboard, a bit larger 
than the pages, will make the framework upon 


io ? 
which to build. Assuming that the leaves have pram an | seathe 
become loosened, it will first be necessary to /[ | | ‘ 
secure them. Having carefully arranged them f i 
in order, place a weight upon them to hold them | He 
firmly, or better yet, clamp them with one of the | 
wooden clamps always supplied in carpenter | 
boxes. Take a brad-awl and bore nine holesat | { 
equal distances through the book, piercing all | ‘\ i \ 
the leaves; then, with a large needle threaded 9.'—\S——+—\—<—_14 
with twine, stitch through these holes, so that awn. A 


an unbroken line of stitches extends up each 
side, and finish off with a firm knot at the under side. Cut a piece of 
stout cloth exactly the length of the book and wide enough to extend 
more than an inch on both sides. This cloth is then sewn firmly with 
an ordinary stout needle and thread to the string stitches along the edge 
of the back. Now paste the pasteboard covers to the 
loose sides of this cloth back. A good paste may be 
made of two parts of flour and one of borax with 
water. This gives you a book bound with a cotton- 
| cloth back and two common pasteboard sides. For 
| a beginner, the next operation is to take a piece of 
colored linen or glazed ealico and eut it about one 
inch larger than the book all the way around. Lay 
lu ae / this flat upon the table, glazed side up, and after 
Nowe 6 brushing the board sides of the book over thoroughly 
with paste, lay it upon the ealico. Press and smooth 
the boards and close the book before it dries, so as to allow the calico to 
elongate for the curve at the back. When perfectly smooth, measure 
the center of the back and make the cuts at either end as shown in Fig. A. 
The center pieces are now bent down and tucked into the space 
between the back of the book and the calico cover. The corners are cut 
out just enough to make a neat joint when folded over and pasted as in 
Fig. B. Place some paper in between the cover and the book and lay 

weights upon it. 

The following day a piece of paper the size of two pages, either white 
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or ornamental, is cut for the ‘‘end covers.’’ This, when folded in two, 
has one half pasted to the inside of the cover to hide the turned-in ends, 
while the other half makes an extra fly leaf. 

The title on such a volume should be printed upon white paper and 
pasted on the front side of the cover. 

As one becomes more proficient, it is well to place some thin card- 
board in the loose portion of the back to make it hold its shape. Event- 
ually, some leather work can be attempted upon the same lines. After 
the ‘‘forwarding’’ has been fairly well mastered, some attempts at 
‘finishing’? may be made. The tools will have to be filed out of brass, 
unless they may be purchased at a hand bindery in one of our larger 
cities, but only the simplest are absolutely necessary. 

The titles can be then built up of straight lines and curves pressed 
into the leather with energetic force. In order to change the color of the 
leather where the impression has been made, the tool is often heated. 
The result is called ‘‘blind-tooling,’’ in contradistinction to gold work, 
which requires much more skill. 

These are the elements only. An experienced binder will do many 
things differently, such as sawing out the back for his threads; but the 
simple method described will bind a book substantially, and is well 
within the reach of every one. 

WILLIAM CHADWICK. 


HAND BINDING BY COBDEN SANDERSON. 
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A HOUSEKEEPER’S HOUSE PLAN.—No. 1. 
A SMALL LAKE-SHORE OR MOUNTAIN COTTAGE. 


NLY those who have actually done the work of kitchen, laundry, 
pantry, and dining-room ; who have cleaned, swept, and dusted ; 
cooked, washed, and ironed, and kept everything in order; or 
who have, at least, carefully superintended the full and varied 

routine of household tasks, can intelligently plan a house which will 
expedite and save the labor of the household. At first thought one is 
filled with amazement that women generally have so long accepted, with 
apparent blindness, such inconveniently arranged houses. In fact, the 
practical housewife, the real home-maker, is the only one who can 
improve the interior arrangement of the house so that it shall aid her in 
all she has to do; yet she is usually engaged in work too important and 
absorbing to be capable of thoughtfully considering her household envir- 
onment. She makes unreasonable demands upon the architect—be he 
poet or simple draughtsman—when she expects that he, to whom the 
work of the household is, and must be, a sealed mystery, will plan for 
that work. 

In the series of plans for low-cost houses, of which this is the first, 
the special aim has been the union of economy and comfort. The latter 
is to be found in pleasant, comfortable rooms with opportunities for an 
abundant supply of air and light in rooms and closets; while the econ- 
omy of strength and time in performing the household labor has been 
considered quite as much as economy in heating and economy in first 
cost of building. 

This question of first cost is, indeed, perplexing ; at least to the novice. 
Of course, any one can see how prices may vary with locality; but in the 
same town or neighborhood, one builder often agrees to build a certain 
house for $1,600, while another tells you it will cost $2,500, and still 
a third will give you $3,500 as the very lowest estimate for which that 
house can be well built. A little thought, however, will soon explain 
this variance of estimates. One builder employs better workmen; and 
careful, exact, thorough workmanship costs more time than slipshod 
work. He uses better material, better lumber, better nails, better brick 
and stone, mortar and plaster, better glass, latches, locks and hinges; 
and between the poorest grade of material and the honestly best is a vast 
difference, and many intervening grades as well. To economize in qual- 
ity, taking the poor instead of the good, is no economy at all, but waste 
—or at best, perversion. Your first builder may give you poor quality 
in everything; your second may give you good quality; while the third 
may figure on a finer finish, on lumber of no better quality as to sound- 
ness, seasoning, and endurance, but of finer grain or color—rarer wood 
—and so costing more. This extra cost is, of course, legitimate, and 
might well be paid, if one can afford it, for the added beauty of wood ; 
but the builder may be figuring on ornamentation and elaborate details 
extraneous to any essential part of the house, which will probably add 
nothing to its beauty or comfort. Beauty is twin sister to true econ- 
omy; a low-cost house usually means a very decided limit to the owner’s 
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purse-strings, and the ‘‘ornamentation’’ ordinarily attached to a modern 
$3,500 house is far from beautiful; so that from an ethical or an artistic 
point of view, the plainer and more unpretentious our $1,600 or our 
$3,500 house can be made, the better. 

Let us build houses that may become ‘‘homes built to last and built 
to be lovely,’’ as Ruskin puts it; houses planned to work in easily, to 
rest in comfortably, to live in happily—houses to be at home in. Above 
all, let us zealously guard against sham of any sort or condition. From 
top to bottom let us build a good, honest house, where nothing pretends 
to be what it is not. If we can afford only plain pine finish and furni- 
ture, let it be honest plain pine that grows more beautiful with each 
passing year. Let the ground on which we build be thoroughly drained. 
Let the cellar floor and the whole foundation be laid in a good cement, 
that no lurking dampness or poisonous gases may steal into our house 
from below. Let us decide at the very first that, however small and 
unpretentious our house may be, it shall be strong—an honest, whole- 
some house, and that about it shall be no vulgarisms of ornamentation 
‘nailed on, or glued on, or puttied on, or tied on, or fastened on by any 
process known to human ingenuity.’’ 

After the first essential, a good, solid foundation and a dry cellar, 
other points in common to all these plans are: s 

1. Each floor is on a level, piazza floors are level with room floors, 
and there are no elevated door sills. This saves strength and nervous 
energy. 

2. From ground to piazzas, from kitchen to cellar, and from each 
floor to the one above, all the steps in any one house are the same height 
and depth. 

3. Windows are large and abundant, open their whole length, and 
open to the sky ; only oceasionally is a window placed under a piazza roof. 

4. All wardrobe closets have windows that open and close, and, 
when possible, the closet door is placed near the end farthest from the 
window, insuring a free channel for a daily washing out with a current 
of fresh outdoor air. 

5. Each window in each house is fitted with a three-inch strip to 
match the sash which, placed under the lower sash, lifts it above the 
meeting with the upper sash, giving a constant supply of fresh air. 

6. Each room is furnished with a foul air escape pipe, starting at the 
floor and connecting with the furnace or main chimney. 

7. The ice-box is conveniently placed for the dining-room, kitchen, 
pastry-room, or pantry—where there is a pastry-room or pantry—and 
for the ice-man, who can reach it without going through any room. 

8. In the kitchen the work-table is near the range, and the range is 
near the sink. 

9. In each house, from the lowest to the highest priced, the china 
closet and sink arrangements are similar, and are carefully planned to 
save time and steps. 

10. The kitchen is heated just as all the other rooms are, by the fur- 
nace—hot air or hot water—and the gas range is supplied in the city 
from the city pipes; in suburban or rural locations from outdoor tanks 
or natural gas. 

11. Each house has a warm, dry, well-lighted bicycle-room, whose 
floor is on a level with the outside walk. 
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12. Until some manufacturer makes a laundry tub that is not too 
deep for a woman to use, a wooden laundry tub is advised, made to 
measure. 

A dwelling-house properly planned for any family is, in a sense, a 
growth according with the tastes or, at least, with the needs of those 
who are to live in it; so that any dwelling planned with a purpose must 
possess a bit of history to start with. This bit of history is, in fact, an 
exposé of its cause for being, the germ from which it has grown—in 
short, its real foundation. 

A few years ago a little company secured, not far beyond the city 
limits of Cleveland, a lot 105 feet wide by 800 feet deep, running from 
Lake Avenue Boulevard—that is to be—to the beach. Along the east- 
ern line, starting from the avenue, they reserved, for a driveway, a strip 
20 feet wide by 413 feet deep. To the west of this drive the plat was 
cut up into twelve lots, 34 feet 5 inches wide by 85 feet deep. The 
whole space beyond the lots to the lake was reserved for the common 
park, which, with the beach and the drive, belonged alike to all, while 
each one owned individually his own little building lot. They named 
the place Arcadia. 

In the fall of 1894, one family at Arcadia so dreaded coming away 
from the quiet, and repose, and cleanliness of their little lake-shore hab- 
itation—it was only a shell of a house whose walls were of planed drop- 
siding nailed to planed studding—into the soot, and grime, and noise of 
the city that, after the leaves had fallen they lingered, saying: ‘‘Let’s 
wait till after Thanksgiving!’’ After Thanksgiving they still basked in 
a lingering Indian summer. ‘‘Let’s wait a few days!’’ they said. So 
the days crept on, and each evening the man of the house came home to 
find his wife’s Christmas gifts growing under her fingers, and soon they 
looked into each other’s eyes and—‘‘Let’s wait till after Christmas !”’ 
So they waited all the cold winter through of 1894-5, and the springtime 
found them there ready and waiting for it, and declaring they had never 
spent so happy or so comfortable a winter as in that tiny pine, unplas- 
tered cottage. 

Some friends who could not afford a house of their own in the city, 
heard them talk of this happy abiding as if it were on the very edge of 
the Forests of Arden, and straightway made a journey to Arcadia. 
They rested in the comfort-dispensing little sitting-room of their hostess, 
then went out to set foot on the lot they found they might buy. They 
looked up at the swelling beech and maple buds, and beyond to the soft 
spring sky; they listened to the murmur of the lake down on the beach, 
as they gathered some violets blooming under their trees on their lot, 
and took the car back to the city to evolve this expression of their needs 
for a tiny dwelling of their own by the lake. They must live in their 
house the year around, but it must be completed at very low cost, so they 
decided to build it of first-grade, planed pine studding and drop-siding, 
with no ceiling or plaster—just a yellow pine shell like the little house 
that had inspired the planning of this. 

The first floor is eighteen inches from the ground. The first story 
ceiling is eight and one-half feet from the floor, and the second story is 
eight feet high—six feet on the outer side walls, thence sloping under 
the roof to the eight feet. The floors are of Georgia pine, oiled and 
waxed. Under the square space twenty-two by twenty-two feet, contain- 
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ing the living-rooms, stairways; wheel-room, and kitchen, is a cellar with 
coal-bins, furnace, vegetable-room, and laundry tubs. A tank built in 
the bath-room, supplied with rain water from the roof or by a force- 
pump from the cistern, furnishes the water for bath-room, kitchen, and 
laundry tubs. 

The front entrance, through the vestibule, admits directly to the little 
reception-room and to the living-room. 

The side basement door admits, through a roomy corridor which, at 
the entrance, is on a level with the outside walk, directly to the cellar 
stairs and to the wheel-room, then up three steps to the living-room, 
chamber stairs, library, pantry, and kitchen. In the corridor is a closet 
for hats and wraps, and space for an 
ice-box. The closet and ice-box are 
directly lighted by a large glass panel in 
the side-entrance door. 

There is no separate dining-room. 
The back porch was planned for warm 
weather dining. At all other times they 
dine in the living-room. The china 
closet is so arranged as to be equally 
convenient, whether meals are served in 
living-room, or the fragrant, vine-fes- 
tooned back porch. 

There is no door directly from living- 
room to kitchen, but the china cupboard 
and sink arrangement does away with 
the necessity for journeys 


through the hallway when the tee 
dining table is set in the liv- Living, Rrra. 
ing-room ; everything can be 1s6"x1o°6” 


passed back and forth 
through the sliding doors “=p « 
between the china cupboard 7 a Vest 















































and sink shelves, exceptin : 
what goes from or returns to ie jy : 
the refrigerator, and that is 9x9" 
equally convenient to living- 

— and to kitchen. The 

ittle reception-room always : 
saves the family from oaaab fies? te Toor P Yer 
ble intrusion. 

The kitchen is fitted with a gasoline range with hot water attachment. 
The range is connected with a five-gallon tank placed on a bracket on the 
north side of the house. This tank is protected completely from sun 
and weather by a canopy; it is filled as needed by the grocer. The 
kitchen sink is flanked on either side by a generous shelf, and back of 
sink and shelves is the china cupboard, opening both into the kitchen 
and living-room. The kitchen openings are closed by doors that raise up 
and down, like a window, by weights and pulleys. There is no opening 
above the sink itself. That space is filled by soap-box, hooks, and two 
shelves. The upper shelf runs along the entire space; it is above the 
door openings into the china closet. 
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A separate library for quiet study and writing seemed a necessity to 
these house-builders. In the corner between the two windows is built a 
simple pine desk. There is a set of shelves against the wheel-room wall, 
and on the other walls narrow shelves are fitted in between the studding. 

Fireplaces of common brick in living- 
room and family chamber give cheer and 
comfort on cool days and evenings. 

Upstairs there are three bedrooms, Bed Rm. ci 
a bathroom, and four large closets. OXF” me 
Each closet has a window and set of 
shelves. Two of these closets open into 
the family chamber. This large bed- 
room might be made into two very fair- 
sized rooms by leaving out the fireplace, 
and making a passageway three feet 
wide and about ten feet long at the side 
of the stairway, putting a door at the 
end of the passage into the front room, 
and a door at its side int 
the side room. This give: 
one large closet to each bed 
room. There is a loft off 
the family chamber that may 
be used for storage, or there 
might be fashioned in it 
pleasant child’s chambe 
There is a gable garret ov 
the main part of the house 
it has one window in tl 
rear and should have one in 
front. Jeconed Floor Plan: 

A small, low-cost house, 
practically utilitarian as this is, may also be of a picturesque exterior ; 
fitting and harmonious, not only for lake shore, mountain, or suburb, 
but even for a narrow city lot in certain locations. 
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This house, as built at Arcadia, with cellar 22 by 22 and furnace, cost 
$1,150; without the furnace and with a circular cellar twelve feet in 
diameter, it would cost $900; or, plastered and with a good stone founda- 
tion under the whole house, retaining the circular cellar, $1,200; or, in 
addition to plaster and stone foundation under whole, with a cellar 22 by 22, 
$1,325; while if to these you add the furnace with fittings to heat all 
the rooms, it would cost, complete, $1,450. 

The writer is indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Charles S. Schneider, 
Architect, Garfield Building, Cleveland, for the perspective design, with 
drawings, for Plan No. 1 
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TWO ROYAL CHAIRS. 


T may be said that mystery is the soul of fascination, and if this be 

| so, it is the seantiness of our reliable knowledge of Mary Queen of 

Scots which lends to her personality an interest of so absorbing a 

character. Fierce have been the controversies which have raged 

over the question of her innocence or complicity in the various plots on 

her behalf, and as Thackeray somewhere remarks, she has found friends 
ready to conspire for her even in history. 

Some few years ago, at a display in Glasgow, there was exhibited a 
deeply interesting relic of this unfortunate Princess, consisting of a 
chair now in possession of the Duke of Buccleuch. Its style is analogous 
to the kind of Renaissance which was cultivated by the French court 
during the sojourn there of Mary as Dauphine. The wood which is 
employed for the frame of this chair is Italian walnut, and in it is united 
some remarkably good chair-making and skillful carving. The quaint 
and spirited character of the terminals to the arms deserves special 
study, as also the well-rendered heads on the knees of the lower part 

There is a gracefulness of 
line and a careful consider- 
ation for the requirements of 
the body not often to be 
found in the chairs which 
were produced during the 
early period of the Renais- 
sance in France. The old 
tapestry which covers the seat 
and back is of sixteenth-cen- 
tury date, and is not less de- 
serving of consideration, for 
itis a beautiful piece of draw- 
ing and coloring in the style 
of the period. This chair 
must have brought to Mary 
at Holyrood many recollec- 
tions of those happier years 
which she spent in France. 
While England was en- 
joying the halcyon days of 
Good Queen Bess, her neigh- 
bors were not in any way so 
fortunate. France was rent 
with the horrors of civil war, 
caused and kept alive by the 
CHAIR ONCE THE keen enmity of religious dif- 
PROPERTY OF MARY QUEEN OF Scots. erence. Several kings, fol- 
lowing the husband of Mary 
Stuart, enjoyed their ephemeral power and passed away, and it was not 
until 1589 that King Henry of Navarre established himself firmly upon 
the throne. His chair is much more severe in style than its companion ; 
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the straightness of its lines reminds one of the Stuart furniture, some- 
what later in date. The solid and stable appearance presented by this 
chair is admirable, and characteristic of 

the hero of Ivry. There is no attempt 

at ornamentation, save in the way of 

the fringes and the velvet fastened to 

the forepieces of the arms. Comfort 

is certainly secured by such an article, 

though perhaps not in so great a degree 

as by the chair of the Queen of Scots, 

which follows the lines of the body in 

quite an ideal way. As to the French 

king, the probability is that the ease, 

or the want of it, was of little moment 

to him, for he was essentially a man 

of the camp, and in his earlier days, 

at least, had that love for life under 

: canvas which has characterized many 

CHarr oF HENRY OF NAVARRE. other great tacticians.* 





PORTIERES—THEIR‘\USE |AND THEIR MISUSE. 


HE hangings which are placed in doorways, between rooms, have a 
more substantial reason for existence than the mere adding of a 
patch of color or the softening of the hard lines of the wooden 

door-jamb. At openings where no doors are provided, as is often the 
case in modern houses, the portiére serves in lieu of the wooden door, 
and if of proper fabric will not only successfully sereen off one room 
from the other, but will deaden the sound and stop the drafts. 
In openings provided with doors, portiéres still may be of great use, for 
frequently occasions arise which, for some of the above reasons, require 
a partial separation of two rooms, and yet not to such an extent as to 
ineur the forbidding aspect of a closed door. Again, when the sepa- 
ration is necessarily absolute, as in the case of sickness in one room, 
the heavy portiére, close drawn across the closed door, will serve to 
stop all cracks, and keep without the sick chamber all the disturbing 
clatter of the house. 

It follows, therefore, that a portiére that will not, in some measure, 
fulfill these requisites, is another example of the perversion of useful 
objects into mere ornaments, and is inevitably unsuccessful. Very 
sheer materials, and even lace curtains, are sometimes seen trying to do 
duty as portiéres, but they are always cold, flimsy, and objectless, and 
the opening or doorway would appear very much better without any- 
thing at all. This is such a common error, even in houses of the better 
sort, as to be a matter of much surprise. On the other hand, very heavy 
or ‘‘stogie’’ materials are not well used, as they hang stiffly and can 
never be made to draw all the way back and leave the full opening. 

Materials like velours, woolen brocades, and soft tapestries, furniture 
satins, and others of a soft, flexible, yet thick, close texture, are much 
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to be preferred. For bedrooms, cretonnes and chintzes, without starch, 
lined with China silk, or even unlined, so as to be easily washed, are 
proper. 

There has lately been a fad to hang the curtains over the poles with- 
out the use of rings. This is not to be commended. It does not allow 
for a prompt and easy drawing of the portiéres to and fro, and at the 
same time makes a nasty place for dust to settle. The portiére should 
be hooked into rings of wood or brass, and, in all cases where the pole 
is higher than can be conveniently reached, there should be a cord to 
draw them by. It is unfortunate that our modern high ceilings fre- 
quently are accompanied by high doorways, so that in order to lower the 
head room under the lintel, the pole is set down. Whereupon the very 
serious question of grills presents itself. It is not politic, in this con- 
nection, to use the laconic ‘‘don’t,’’ yet the truth is that there are more 
atrocities perpetrated in this way than in almost any other attempt to 
beautify the house. Turned spindles with little balls at intervals, set 
in fantastic designs, or scroll-saw work of the cheapest character, and 
often painted white with gold trimmings, make a really dreadful combi- 
nation, and when below there is a heavy lace curtain ‘‘artistically’’ 
draped and looped, the effect is deplorable. Grills need not of a 
necessity be so bad. Some of the simple lattice-work stained or 
painted to harmonize with the woodwork of the room upon which they 
face, are really very effective. Frequently, in expensive houses, hand- 
carved grills are an exceptional addition to the final effect. One house 
mentioned in THE House BEAUTIFUL, it will be remembered, was deco- 
rated with carved grills in a leaf design and green in color, which 
thus corresponded with the growing plants much used in the house 
in question, with a result surprisingly successful. 

It would surprise many, however, to discover how really unnecessary 
a grill is, and how very effective a doorway may be where the pole is 
simply set down some seven feet six above the floor and the opening is 
left unfilled. The pole should, under no circumstances, be hung on one 
side of the opening so that the portiéres hang over the woodwork at the 
sides, but instead, it should be between the jambs, and the curtain can 
then hang between. 

Every one is familiar with the weird echo to be heard in empty 
rooms, and in many of the cathedrals of Europe, flags and banners 
are suspended in various positions to catch the sound waves and prevent. 
them from striking the walls and being rolled back. Portiéres in a 
house, if properly hung, act much in the same manner, and soften and 
deaden the sound in a very agreeable way. They cannot be used too 
freely, and when once they have been in place a room will always be 
bare and somewhat noisy in their absence, the wonder being how one 
lived so long without notice of these faults. 

Foreign houses are never as open as are those of America. No Eng- 
lish architect would dream of making a large hall, a drawing-room, a 
library, and a dining-room all connected by ten-foot openings, and with- 
out a single door. Yet such plans are not only frequent, but are becom- 
ing almost the rule in this country. The various claims put forth in 
favor of this idea are that it gives a house a larger and more generous 
appearance, is more convenient for entertaining, and allows for 
cleverly arranged vistas, looking from one room through the next into 
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SHOWING NO GRII 


the third. The Englishman will, however, reply that we have no 
privacy; a caller, when he is admitted into the hall, has to exercise 
immense ingenuity in order to conceal himself while removing his over- 
shoes, in the meantime overhe -aring the whispered comments that the 
receipt of his card may elicitate. Drafts are numerous, the opening 
of the front door is at once apparent, even when the bell is not clearly 
heard, and all conversation ceases entirely, or goes on in a subdued man- 
ner until the name and character of the arriving guest is ascertained. 
In an English house each room has its door, and in every case this door 
is closed. A more general use of portiéres would obviate, in a great 
measure, these objections, especially if, as suggested, they be so hung 
as readily to draw back and forth. It is indeed a question whether such 
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an arrangement would not contain all the good points of both systems, 
in that the drafts and most of the sound would be suppressed, the 
privacy would be encouraged, and yet, for large occasions, the curtains 
could be drawn aside and the full benefit of large connecting rooms be 
obtainable. 

The absurdity of the so-called draperies, that is the festooned and 
looped-up curtains, which are almost invariably considered essentials 
of ‘‘an artistic home,’’ cannot be better illustrated than by a careful con- 
sideration of these very important uses for which a portiére is intended. 
That they are utterly ruined for any practical purpose seems never to 
occur to the proud possessor, and in many houses very serious incon- 
venience is endured day after day by reason of their incapacity for their 
rightful duty. 

That they are bad from the standpoint of correct decoration is a 
natural sequence, for the test of all beauty in the house must be its 
perfect adaptability to its use—here, as everywhere else, that which fails 
to satisfy this test is a failure. 

If there be any practical or decorative use to which one may put por- 
tiéres of beads or colored bamboo, it has never been discovered. They 
have no place in a serious discussion of the question, being produced, 
like the Yankee’s razor, for no other purpose than ‘‘to sell.’’ They 
screen neither light nor air, and of all things in the world are most 
remote from adding beauty to the house unfortunate enough to possess 
them. 

The variety of materials which legitimately may be employed is very 
large. The decoration upon these materials, either in the shape of 
embroideries, galloons in woven or dyed designs, or stencil or painted 
decoration, is also a wide field from which it is necessary to choose wisely 
only, so as to harmonize with the other decorations of the rooms. All 
this allows of infinite variety, but the hanging cannot be other than in 
the simplest straight folds, without a suggestion of looping or other 
“‘draping.”’ 

In choosing the portiéres, and window curtains as well, it is well to 
consider whether the walls be plain or figured. With plain walls plain 
hangings may be used, but variety is obtained by using in such rooms 
figured hangings. In rooms with figured walls, however, there is no 
proper choice. The impossibility of matching the wall design forces 
one to employ plain portiéres only, in some harmonious shade or color. 
Any departure from this practice leads to the confusion of design caused 
by two dissimilar designs being in close proximity, and is neither 
attractive nor restful. 

The longing for variety, the root of much evil, may not be gratified, 
then, in the method of hanging the portiére. It is seldom that anything 
is more absolutely fixed by common sense to one course only, and every 
effort made to escape from this direct and simple way can lead only to 
disaster and absurdity. In the materials used and the colors adopted 
there is surely a range of choice sufficient to meet the needs of any one 
witho ut resorting to useless nonsense. DONALD WARREN. 
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THE FAVORITE DWELLING OF THE EMPRESS 
OF AUSTRIA. 


T is difficult to say which of all her Imperial abodes is the favorite 

| one of Elizabeth of Austria. A few years ago she preferred her 

Hungarian castle of Géd6ll6, even to Schloss Lainz, to Schénbrunn, 

and certainly to the Hof-Burg at Vienna, a home which, in spite of 

all its magnificence and splendor, she never loved much. But after 

Crown-Prince Rudolph’s tragic death, the thought of remaining in Aus- 

tria became intolerable to her, and her health being sadly shattered, her 

physicians advised her to undertake a long series of wanderings through 

the East, travels which resulted in her building the lovely villa of ~ 
Achilleion, on the fertile and blossom-decked soil of fair Corfu. 

This villa which, until a short time ago, has been the Empress’s 
especial pride, may be therefore designated as being her favorite resi- 
dence, and as such deserves a few words of description. It is, however, 
impossible to foresee whether Elizabeth, whose only fault is that she 
sometimes burns what she adored, and adores what she has burnt, will 
not get rid of the Achilleion, for rumors have already gone abroad that 
she would not visit it this winter. The villa rose from the ground as 
if it had been conjured up by a fairy’s wand, and was erected upon the 
very spot where stood a modest house called la maison Braila, on the 
top of the celebrated Gasturi Hill. Her Majesty’s architect, an Italian 
of much genius called Raphael Carito, carried out the plans designed by 
his august patron with extreme cleverness, the villa becoming, under 
their joint efforts, an exact reproduction of those which once adorned 
the shores of ancient Greece. 

Pen and ink are but poor tools with which to give an adequate idea 
of the singular beauty, purity, and loveliness of this palace, surrounded 
on three sides by olive woods, and fronted by a park and flowery gur- 
dens, which slope in terraces to the bottom of the verdant Gasturi. 

The broken-hearted sovereign found some relief to her bitter grief in 
personally superintending every detail of structure. It was she who 
conceived and had carried out, almost under her eyes, the most superb 
feature of this unique building, namely, the great peristyle into which 
open her private apartments. Supported by twelve marble columns, 
before which are placed beautiful statues, this exquisite hall has walls 
painted by Paliotti and Pastiglione, with scenes taken from the mythol- 
ogy of ancient Greece. The view from beneath the colonnade is match- 
less, and stretches far out upon the undulating sapphire-blue sea. In 
the dim distance the Albanian coast, the Pindus chain, and Cape Parga 
are seen through a haze of delicate rosy blue. 

The main entrance of Achilleion is on the south front; to the right 
the house-chapel, in Byzantine style, faces the great dining-hall, which 
reminds one of the best period of the Italian Renaissance, whilst the 
smoking-room—an important spot in every one of the Empress’s 
dwellings—is done entirely in the Pompeian genre. These annexes do 
not, by any means, interfere with the faultless antique Greek aspect of 
the villa itself, and if anything, emphasize it. 

The second story, reached by a gigantic marble staircase with 
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magnificently wrought bronze balustrades, contains Elizabeth’s private 
suite of rooms, and is distributed as follows: in the center is an impos- 
ing-looking salon, with admirably painted walls and ceiling; it is filled 
with priceless collections of Pompeian and ancient Greek art-treasures 
collected by the Empress Queen. On one side of this is a boudoir 
decorated entirely in white and silver, and always redolent with the 
intoxicating fragrance of bright-hued exotics. The bedroom, like any- 
thing touched by her Majesty, reflects the perfect taste which she pos- 
sesses, and the adjoining bath-room is Greek, from the broad baignoire 
sunk into the porphyry floor, to the dainty pattern of the mosaic work 
which adorns the walls. Groups of lace-like ferns and fan-shaped 


THE PERISTYLE. 


palms cut off the corners, and large silver lamps of the most remark- 
able workmanship illuminate the place as soon as the sun has set. 

The Empress is a great student, and her ‘‘den,’’ as she familiarly 
calls her reading and writing-room, would alone oceupy page after page 
of print, were one to attempt a thorough description thereof. It is an 
ideal place for serious thought and meditation. Souvenirs of all descrip- 
tions cover the tables and consoles, books in choicest bindings, statues, 
portraits of beloved faces, and a quantity of gorgeous plants and flowers 
make up a tout ensemble which it would be hard to outdo, even had one 
possession of the very treasure chambers of Aladdin. From the win- 
dows of the ‘‘den’’ one overlooks a broad, sanded alley leading to the 
stables, another marvel for which the Chatelaine of Achilleion ordered 
everything to be brought from England, down to the light wainscoting 
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lining the coach and saddle-rooms. There is nothing Greek or antique 
about these very modern stables, but as they stand at some distance 
from the villa, that hardly matters, and the many-gabled building over- 
run with climbing Bans Ria roses constitutes a very picturesque feature 
in the general appearance of the grounds. Tropical plants and trees 
cast a deep shadow on the smoothest of velvety lawns, and overhang 
over thirty thousand rose bushes of every possible kind, bearing such a 
profusion of multi-colored blossoms that at times the grass is turned 
into one compact mass of fallen petals. 

Now and again one comes upon a marble fountain, the plume-like jet 
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THE ‘‘ DEN.”’ 


of which powders walks trellised by more roses, or fall upon groups of 
flags and lilies growing in shell-like basins. 

The Empress’s favorite place, when she prefers to sit out of doors 
with her books and her dogs, is a kiosk colonnaded like the peristyle 
mentioned above, and paved with a mosaic of pink and pale-green 
agates. The view which one enjoys from there is simply indescribable 
in its serene splendor, and the Empress, who is still one of the most 
beautiful women in the world, in spite of coming age and past sorrows, 
could not have been seen to better advantage than when she reclined 
on a quaint old ivory-inlaid chair beside the great onyx table covered 
with books and papers, which holds the middle of this original open-air 
study. Her slender feet resting on a bearskin rug, she would pass 
many hours in earnest reading, now and again caressing the huge heads 
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tting her deep blue eyes, so sad and so lumin- 


und panorama of verdure, sea, and sky before 


this much-tried creature, who is, and will 
ind flawless figure of modern history, should 
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CARE OF PLANTS IN ROOMS DURING MARCH. 
a a weather being, generally speaking, warmer during this month, 


the plants can have more fresh air, especially from eleven until 
two o’clock. In all probability they will require more water 
also. 

Towards the end of the month, as the sun becomes hotter, it will be 
advisable to keep the flowers more in the east windows, so that only the 
indirect rays of the midday sun can reach them. All the dead leaves 
must be picked off, the pots given atop dressing of new earth, which 
acts as a tonic for the plants, and the new and tender shoots must be 
tied up. Where the leaves become covered with dust, they must be 
washed with a sponge. Plants absorb air through their leaves, and 
cannot do so well when the upper surface is coated with dust and dirt, 
not to mention the removal of insects and their eggs which such baths 
facilitate. 

Insects, such as the green fly upon the roses and scaly insects upon 
other plants, can be washed off as described last month, or fumigated if 
convenient. With a few plants the insects need be never allowed to get 
well started, as a slight examination each day will dispose of the few 
which may have appeared during the past twenty-four hours. 

Hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, jonquils, and crocus will generally 
begin to flower. Hyacinths require a great deal of water, and the 
saucers under the pots should be kept full of water until they are done 
flowering. The others need only plenty of water from the top and an 
abundance of light. All these flowers need the support of a stick; a neat 
little rung of green wood will be best. 

Oxalis will not open at all unless exposed to the fullest rays of the 
sun. Primroses must have light and air in abundance, but be shielded 
from too much sun, as it fades out their delicate colors. 

Hyacinths in glasses must be regularly given fresh water. The 
roots will be very much reduced by this method; therefore, when the 
bloom is over, if possible, plant them in the garden or bury them in 
pots of earth, to ripen and strengthen the bulbs. They can hardly be 
made to bloom again in glasses, and by right should not be planted in 
the garden next year. Those that are done flowering in pots can be set 
aside and the usual waterings gradually withdrawn. All other Dutch 
bulbs are to be treated in the same fashion. 

MARY C. JONES. 
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4 MEDICI CLOSET AND BOOKCASE. 
AHE ordinary m set contains the essentials of a civilized 
being. and i adequate for a hotel room or for the room of 
a man, who 1 ver spend a leisure hour within its precinets ; 
but for the which a bedroom is usually put by a woman, 
dy-made set is ully inadequate. There are all the actual 
ssities, but non small luxuries which help make life more 

than an irritating drudgery. 
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VU | (J) and in any finish; the one from which 

“| this is sketched was of ebonized pine. 

; “ The work is so simple, the joints so 

square, and the sizes here shown so cor- 

= rect, that almost any careful carpenter 
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was consti by a job-carpenter years ago and has never 

any attent 
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attempt to correct it by searching the 
stores for a receptacle for books, for in- 
stance, unless her bedroom were much 
larger than is usual, she would be greatly 
chagrined to find nothing that could by 


remaining unoccupied. At this point a 
‘ommonplace mind will give up in de- 
spair, while the other will proceed to in- 
vent something to fill the void. The 


is such an especial development, and one 
that will be found more than convenient 4 
in the bedrooms of small apartments, 
or even in larger rooms where doors, 
windows, and mantels have effectually 
| pre-empted the larger spaces of the wall. 

A bedroom without a few favorite 
books lacks one of the greatest elements 
of homelikeness, and this small piece 
contains above a few shelves for such 
much-read volumes. Below is a small 
cupboard for bottles of medicine and 
other similar objects which every one 
has and no one knows just where to keep. 
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HE Durrie rugs, now for sale almost everywhere in our large cities, 
are extremely well suited for use in bedrooms, either upon the 
bare floor or over a matting to protect the places most exposed 
to wear. These rugs are made in India and are all cotton, but 

tightly woven, and the same on both sides. They are very durable, 
and particularly advantageous is the fact that they can be scrubbed and 
cleaned with hardly any more formality than any other piece of cotton 
fabric. They come in two or three designs only, some blue and white, 
with a large figure outlined with black upon the blue ground, and 
others with some very good pink shades in them, which makes them 
suitable for the floors of bedrooms in which such colors predominate. 

The cost of such rugs is not excessive, considering their many 
practical, as well as artistic advantages, pieces as large as nine feet by 
twelve being obtainable for thirty to thirty-five dollars. 


T is seldom that a book is so hard to criticise fairly as ‘‘The Decora- 
tion of Houses,’’ by Edith Wharton and Ogden Codman, Jr. There 
is in it so much that is admirable in every way, and, on the other 

hand, so much that is abominable. It would be well if every one inter- 
ested in house decoration could read the volume in synthetic mood, 
accepting all that is good, and rejecting the much that is bad. From 
such a reading there are invaluable rules to be gathered and precepts 
perfect in all but the unfortunate application frequently here given to 
them. It is unlucky, however, that the majority of its readers, and 
there will be many, will fall into the error that apparently almost all the 
newspaper reviewers have done already—that of accepting the bad and 
rejecting the much that is good. 

Architecture has, by rights, a far greater place in the decoration of 
houses than the modern practitioner has thus far asserted, and there is 
much, even volumes, to be written about what is bad in our modern 
house interiors; but it is not to the Italy of the last century that any 
sane man will turn for new models and sound advice. That the taste 
of the Latin races is so far superior to that of the Teutonic and Saxon is 
not beyond controversy. Certainly, there can be no comparison between 
the work being done to-day by the German, Norwegian, and English 
schools, and the frivolous, bombastic, and bizarre productions of France 
and Italy. 

It is absurd to say that the Italian villa is a better model for an 
American house than any of the fine old Tudor or Stuart buildings 
which are still habitable in a rigorous climate, with but minor changes 
in their general arrangements. Yet such is the constant attitude of the 
authors. 

Were the influence of the book to be generally accepted, to be 
made concrete in marble, cast-iron and ‘‘be-angeled’’ ceilings, it is safe to 
say the progress of good decorative art would be set back not less than 
thirty years, on a level with the days directly after the war. 

The book is especially dangerous, as it hides in the soundest precepts 
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here was received too late last month to allow 
connection with Mr. Stanhope’s article, for 
|. The round silver pin with Siberian ame- 
ite fully already ; the oval pin is of gold with 
on more golden light from its setting, while 
in which the low stones 

two pearls, an amethyst, and a topaz are set 
ng a pin more curious and decorative, per- 


weupies, in the literature of decoration, the 
} apt expressions as Shakespeare in the more 
poetry and the drama. When in need of terse 

truths, the great English artisan never fails 
furniture, don’t have too much of it; have 
r to satisfy the claims of custom. * * * 

h man’s house which would not have looked 
onfire made outside of it of nine-tenths of all 
uxury cannot exist without slavery of some 
[t must be confessed that the middle classes 
braced luxury instead of art.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Only such communications and questions will be printed in this department as are considered, 
through their relation to art and decoration, to be of general interest to the readers of the magazine. 

Subscribers, in asking questions involving the furnishing and decoration of rooms, are requested 
to send a rough sketch plan, showing doors and windows. 


Please inform me what books, pamphlets, and lectures have been published 
on Art by the following persons: William Morris, Ford Madox Brown, 
Dante G. Rossetti and Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Where can I find some- 
thing about Walter Crane’s gesso work and Philip Webb's fireplaces? Are 
the lectures on Home Decoration given by the London Arts and Crafts 
Society published, and where? Where is ‘‘The Artist’’ published, and 
what is the price? How is the word gesso pronounced? 

NEW SUBSCRIBER. 

Mr. Morris has published five lectures on ‘‘Hopes and Fears for 
Art.’’ Mr. Morris has also written essays which have been published, 
with others, under the title of ‘‘Signs of Change.’’ The best set of 
essays are those published by Rivington, London, 1897. They are writ- 
ten by various people, and edited by William Morris. 

‘Notes on Gesso Work’’ was published in the Studio, and afterwards 
reprinted in the American Architect and Building News, July 8, 1893. 
Mr. Webb’s fireplaces may be described in the essays above-mentioned, 
but of this there is no assurance. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have pub- 
lished ‘‘Fine Arts,’’ by Rossetti, but it is now out of print. 

The Artist is published by Archibald, Constable & Co., 2 Whitehall 
Garden, London, 8.W., and the subscription is $2.25 a year. Gesso is 
pronounced jes'so, according to the Century Dictionary. 


My dining-room is about thirteen and a half feet square, with two win- 
dows, facing west and north; the latter looking out upon a public building 
about twenty feet distant, painted a reddish-brown. What coloring would 
you advise for the wall-paper, the woodwork being painted dark red? The 
ceiling being eight feet ten inches, would you recommend a wide or narrow 
border? What coloring would be suitable for a room directly over the dining- 
room before mentioned, similar in size, etc., but having ceiling ten inches 
lower? This room is used as a professional man’s ‘‘study.’? A. H. W. 


The Dining-room.— Burlap calcimined or painted a rich red to tone 
in with the woodwork would be best in such a small room—a deep cream 
color for the ceiling, bringing it down to the picture-moulding, which 
may be ten, twelve, or eighteen inches from the ceiling. If this is too 
simple, and a more decorative style is desired, a red and white figured 
paper may be used on the ceiling, bringing it down to the picture-mould- 
ing as before—the moulding should be colored in both cases to match 
the paper. No border is recommended. 

For the room directly over. the dining-room, a similar treatment, 
only in deep green, is advised. A green and cream figured paper, how- 
ever, if obtainable and of a suitable converitional pattern, would be 
excellent. The ceiling should be cream colored. Great restraint must 
be exercised with such small rooms, not to use too large figures, which 
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y. Small patterns again lack dignity often- 
imited proportions of a room. 
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House BEAUTIFUL since it was first issued, 
of your Correspondence department and ask 
furnish and decorate a large room used as a 
lose drawing, showing size of room and location 
t be in good taste to divide the room into two by 
at would be most suitable? Room is finished in 
floor, with 15-inch parquetry border; wain- 
sand finish, and tinted a light shade of green; 
ms What furniture I now have for use in this 
GC. @... 2. 
treat the room as a hall only. A sereen can- 
ss needed to keep off drafts, which is fre- 
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closing richly-colored embossed paper such 
ns, or leather of the same style, if not too 
strong and decorative. Unless positively 
break the long sweep of the hall, which 
sible. The coloring of the wall above the 
strong deep green; the light green must be 
n silk curtains at the windows should hang 
to the window-sill, no farther. <A large rug 
a rather large one may be placed before the 
g at the bottom of the stairs with two others, 
other at the drawing-room door. As regards 
table in the center would break up the fine 
| seems unnecessary, as there is a library for 
red, however, have it large, heavy, and very 
vo large comfortable arm-chairs, placed on 
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door might be a side table to be used for 
er a square with half the top turned against 
In the corner, at the left of the window, 
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stand a large plant, and have a book or two 
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brass, plaques and jugs, as well as porcelain, would add richness to the 
solid green coloring. Have only large decorative pieces—and very few. 
The furniture covering should be of leather, stamped and in colors, if 
obtainable, or of tapestry of dark rich greens and reds, or, if economy is 
consulted, of velours. 

Have velour or tapestry portiéres at all the doors and openings ; 
nothing else will keep the drafts away enough to allow one to sit in 
such a hall in safety. 

It would be very well if the radiator, which is sure to be hideous, 
could be hidden behind a low sereen. Of course, if it is decided to use 
the room as a sitting-room, one should have a large table, which will 
either be bare or have thrown across its center a fine, thin rug, allowing 
the ends to remain uncovered. Upon it the current magazines and 
newest books will be in ‘‘orderly confusion,’’ and by its side some more 
comfortable chairs than those mentioned. Do not use a rocking-chair in 
such a hall; it is quite out of place. With a good library, a separate 
reception-room, and the so-called nook to use as a den, it seems hardly 
necessary to divert the very well-proportioned hall from its legitimate 
purpose, to make of it a drafty and far from secluded sitting-room. 


I have a room I wish for a study on the ground floor. The fireplace is 
on the north, three and a half feet wide by three feet high. The room is 
sixteen feet square. The doors and windows are of black walnut. I can 
afford to put in a new mantel, but not much more; the present one is white 
marble. Would you advise removing it? I thought of placing the sideboard 
in the large doorway, either replacing the doors or hanging in their stead 
heavy figured curtains. I have some fine old mahogany pieces. I thought 
of red cartridge paper, black book shelves, yellowish silk curtains thereto, a 
solid red carpet with black or gray fur rugs, or a stained floor. Large brass 
andirons. My east wall is fourteen inches thick. Would it pay to cut 
through it a high window, between my present windows, which open on a 
large bright garden, and to put leaded panes in all the windows? What does 
this leaded glass cost? I have some genuine old ‘‘ putzen scheiben’’ I picked 
up in Munich when a student, but only enough for one window. Our house 
is a large and solid farmhouse with Grecian front, columns, etc., and we 
hope with the aid of your very valuable magazine to get it into beautiful lines 
within. Perhaps you will be courteous enough to aid us. I sketch also an 
old sideboard I recently discovered. What style would you call it, and 
should the wooden knobs be replaced? There are brass ones upon it now. 

H. A. B. M. 


The room described is of fine proportions and should make a noble 
one. If the woodwork is of black walnut and a crimson wall is de- 
sired, the white marble mantel would seem a little garish. There 
are some oid mantels, however, of a certain period which are 
too fine to remove. The opening should be made square and large, and 
the shelf itself square. If a walnut mantel may be substituted, let it be 
exceedingly plain, and the whole chimney breast paneled with the walnut 
would be very rich and effective—especially so with the large gilt-framed 
portraits on either side as described, and the tall brass andirons on the 
hearth. If the bookcases are not already built in, they would be far 
better all of walnut than to introduce ebony finish. Open shelves or 
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‘THE EDUCATION OF THE VIRGIN AND ST. AGNES.”’ 


CARTOON FOR THE LEFT-HAND WINDOW. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company. 








